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Cost of a Job 


oo Hu Mrs. MeGillicuddy. did | 

QO tell you about the fine job 
my son Patrick just got? Sixty 
dollars a week, not to mention paid 
vacations, insurance and pension 
rights — and him only a_ few 
months out of high school! It’s 
with a big chemical company 
somewhere south of Philadelphia. 

“And this you won't believe. but 
Patrick showed the figures to me in 
black and white: The company that 
hired him had to put out over 
thirty-eight thousand dollars just 
to make the job for him!” 

Would you believe. it? 


Hard to Believe? 


If you find it difficult to visualize 
a large business organization in- 
vesting more than $38.000 to put 
an 18-year-old youngster to work. 
prepare for a shock: 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States is authority for 
the statement that—since 1945 
nine chemical manufacturing com- 
panies have invested an average of 
$38,117 per job in constructing 
new facilities. Of the total average 
investment per job by these enter- 
prises, $15,449 went for machinery 
and equipment and $13,151 for 
lhuildings. 

Obviously, of course. the chem- 
ical company didn’t deliberately 
spend $38,117 just to remove Pat- 
rick from the ranks of the unem- 
ploved. 








The fact that Patrick was one of 
the beneficiaries of this spending 
was. in a way, incidental—al- 
though, of course. important to 
him. to his mother, to the tax collec. 
tors and to the national economy, 


Chemicals Highest 


The average for the nine chemi- 
cal companies was the highest for 
any of the 83 manufacturing com- 
panies cited by the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, but others also spent 
large sums to create jobs. 

For instance. the average cost 
per job for seven food manu- 
facturing companies was $16,996; 
for nine paper manufacturers. 
$16.142: for nine machinery mak- 
ers. 513.248: for 9 durable goods 
producers. $11.125; for 5 plastics, 
$10.754. 

For all 83 manufacturers. the 
average postwar investment per 
job was $13,281. 
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THE CAMPBELL KID &: 
COMES TO MARKET * > 


By WV. B. Murpny, President, Campbell Soup Company 


W HAT goes into a kettle of soup? 
the Camden Kitchens of the Camp- 
bell Soup Company, there will be: 


If the soup is being made in 


Baby lima beans from the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland, okra from 
Georgia, specially grown tomatoes 


from New Jersey, crisp white 
celery from Michigan, potatoes 
from Maine. onions from Cali- 


fornia, and 
carrots, once grown only in the 
Chantenay district of the Loire, but 


now improved by Campbell’s labo- 


special French-type 


ratories through crossbreeding and 
transplanted to many parts of the 
United States. 

Exotic Flavors 

And, for flavor: mace from the 
Banda Islands. cayenne pepper 
from Mombasa in Kenya. East 
Africa. dill from Assyria, cumin 
from Malta, aromatic peppers from 
the Malabar Coast of India and 
cinnamon from Ceylon: 

Plus. of course. the skill and the 
decades of experience of Camp- 
bell’s chefs. 

\ll are blended in dozens and 
dozens of kettles, for 
Campbell Soup is, and has been for 


spe stless 


vears, the largest manufacturer of 
canned soups on the North Ameri- 
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can continent, as well as the big- 
gest producer of canned spaghetti 
and blended vegetable juices. 
Campbell’s red-and-white cans 
are seen on grocery shelves all over 
the world, and for years have been 
moving into home kitchens in ever- 
The 
wife’s appreciation of the flavor. 
the economy and the convenience 


increasing numbers. house- 


contained in the Campbell can is 
best shown by the fact that in the 
twelve months ended last July 31. 
the company’s net sales touched 
$338,067.888—more than $2 worth 


—SS—— 































Phillip L. West, Exchange Vice 

President, points to opening price 

of $42 for Campbell shares as John 

T. Dorrance, Jr.. a director’ of 

Campbell (center), and Mr. Murphy 
look on. 


of products for every man, woman 
child in the United States. 
Fifteen years ago the total was only 
$05.470.696. In the last 
alone sales rose nearly 200 per cent. 


and 
decade 
Like so many American success 


the 
stemmed originally from the ideas 


stories. Campbell company 
of a few men and grew by improv- 
ing the product and telling the 
world about it. The rosy-cheeked. 
roly-poly litthe Campbell Kid Chef. 
which has graced our advertising 
for more than half a century. is 
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one of America’s favorite and best- 
known trade-marks. 

The story began in 1869. when 
Joseph Campbell and Abram A. 
Anderson established a canning 
and preserving plant at 41 North 
Second Street. Camden, N. J. From 
the start the partners gained a rep- 
utation for quality foods, including 
canned asparagus, peas, and beef- 
steak tomatoes. 

In 1892 the firm was incorpo- 
rated under the name of Joseph 
Campbell Preserve Company and 
its activities broadened to include 
additional vegetables, preserves, 
salad dressing. prepared mustard 
and other popular items. 


Turning Point 


the 
pany s history, however, came in 


\ turning point in com- 
1897, when Dr. John Thompson 
Dorrance entered Campbell's em- 
ploy. He was fresh from Gottingen 
University in Germany which he 
attended — after graduated 
from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to earn his doctor’s de- 


being 


gree in what was then the world’s 
outstanding school of chemistry. 
Dr. Dorrance brought more than 


Cans are filled with soup and moved 
to the warehouse at Camden. N. J. 














W. B. Murphy joined Campbell Soup Co. in 








n 1938 as assistant to the general manager. He 
\. left A. C. Nielsen Co. of Chicago, of which he 
i was executive vice president, to go with the 
h Campbell concern. In 1942 he took a leave of 
7 absence to serve with the War Production 
Board as Deputy Vice Chairman for Produc- 
J tion and Chairman of the Industrial Facilities 
‘3 Committee. He was awarded the Medal of Merit 
, for his war production work. 
Laie in 1944 Mr. ge returned to Campbell’ Ss as assistant gen- 
0- eral manager. In 1949 he was elected executive vice president of the 
sh company. He became a director in 1950; president in March, 1958. 
d 
le a degree to Campbell’s. During his To support its growing business, 
S, education in Europe, he had be- kitchens and warehousing facilities 
d come impressed by the amount of were expanded. Plants were built 
soup consumed on the Continent. or acquired at Chicago, Ill., To- 
He was convinced that the same ronto and Chatham, Ont., Sacra- 
m habit could be successfully intro- mento, Calif., Napoleon. 0., Cairo, 
a duced in this country. So, soon Ga., Salisbury, Md., and Saratoga 
i after taking his $7.50-a-week job, and Terre Haute, Ind. Purchased 
x the 24-year-old chemist could be and integrated were such firms as 
. seen walking down the streets of Franco-American Food Company, 
~ Camden, on his arm a market bas- and the manufacturing facilities 
d ket containing vegetables, potherbs and trade-mark for V-8 cocktail 
f and one or two soup bones. He was juices. Today, the Campbell Kids 
“ on his way to the company’s ex- can offer you: 
, perimental laboratory. Twenty-five varieties of regular 
‘ Fortunately for the young firm, condensed soups, 15 ready-to-serve, 
ws Dr. Dorrance’s chemical knowl-’ non-condensed soups, 8 frozen 





edge was well laced with economic 
good sense. He realized that his 
product, to be successful, would 
have to be sold at a reasonable 
price. As a result of young Dor- 
rance’s experimentation, a method 
was developed for blending soups 
double rich, double strength, with 
only half the normal liquid content. 
This effected substantial savings 
in cans and labels, and in ware- 
housing and shipping costs. 
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soups, pork and beans, tomato 
juice, ketchup, V-8 cocktail vege- 
table juices, and Franco-American 
beef gravy, macaroni, spaghetti, 
and spaghetti sauce with meat. 

Campbell’s is constantly seeking 
improvement of its products, new 
items and new fields to sell them in. 
While its condensed soups are pri- 
marily for home use, they are also 
sold in big containers to restau- 
rants and institutions. 








When the new line of frozen 
soups was introduced last spring 
in the greater Philadelphia metro- 
politan area, the repeat demand 
was three times what had been 
anticipated. These newest items in 
the line—chicken vegetable, cream 
of corn, cream of potato, cream of 
shrimp, fish chowder, green pea 
with ham, oyster stew and snapper 
—proved to have no adverse effect 
on sales of other products. Accord- 
ingly, facilities at all major U. S. 
plants will be added for large-scale 
manufacture of frozen 
which will be marketed nationwide 
early this year. 


soups, 


Quest for Quality 


As would be expected, Camp- 
bell’s quest for quality starts with 
the raw vegetable, and, in fact, the 
ground in which it is grown. Ex- 
perimental farms and laboratories 
for research in soil technology and 
plant genetics are operated in New 
Jersey, Illinois, California and On- 
tario. 

Campbell products are now sold 
throughout the world. More than 
90 overseas markets are now 
served. In the principal export 
markets. aggressive advertising is 
done through local newspapers. 
magazines. radio and TV where 
available. making necessary adap- 
tations because of language differ- 
ences and local customs. Consum- 
ers abroad show definite taste pat- 
terns-—-for instance, in Chile there 
is a decided preference for cream 
of asparagus soup: in Britain, ox- 
tail is preferred; in Sweden, 
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cream of mushroom; in_ the 
Orient, chicken noodle. Of special 
interest is the fact that the greatest 
known per capita consumption of 
canned soup anywhere in the world 
is in Bermuda. 

The company employs 13,500 
people regularly, with an extra 
1.500 temporary hands added at 
the peak of the tomato season. 

Campbell Soup Co. has operated 
at a profit every year since 1898, 
and since the start of the century 
has financed its steady growth en- 
tirely from earnings. The latest 
fiscal year’s sales returned a net 
income of $23,563,256, or $2.36 
per share of stock, more than dou- 
ble the profit of 10 years earlier. 

The company was privately 
owned from its founding. In fact, 
when President Dorrance died in 
1930 he was the sole owner. 


Two New Steps 


But late last year Campbell 
Soup took two new steps toward 
becoming even better known to 
the public which has been buying 
its products for nearly a century. 
On November 17th, 1.300.000 of 
its 10,021,379 shares were sold to 
public investors by a syndicate of 
650 banking houses. On December 
13, the newly-listed shares were 
traded for the first time on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

And on the last day of this 
month, for the first time in 52 
years of continuous dividend pay- 
ments, public owners of Campbell 
Soup will receive a quarterly divi- 
dend of 37% cents a share. 
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IMPRESSIVE GAINS Feature 
1954 Share Price Changes 


E VEN in a rising market, such as 
4 1954’s, a number of 
failed to join the main trend up- 


issues 


ward—but it may come as a sur- 
prise to learn just how much more 
impressive the gains were than the 
losses. 

One of the accompanying tables 
shows 20 issues selected from those 
which made the largest advances 
from the close of 1953 to their 
1954. peaks. The second table con- 
tains another 20 stocks chosen 
from those which scored the larg- 
est declines during 1954. 

The tables should not be inter- 
preted as showing a trend in any 
particular stock. 


Up 100% or More 


Every one of the 20 stocks shown 
in the first table rose 100 per cent 
or more at some time during 1954 
from its 1953 closing level. 

On the other hand, not one of 
the 20 in the second table declined 
as much as 75 per 
cent, and exactly 


half of the losses mooren ©, 
Ls 
were less than 20 Gaicas 
<c.ve 


per cent. 


Of course, the 
most any stock can  /\ / 
decline is 100 per 4 
cent; while there is, c 


limit on the amount it may rise. 

The average advance last year 
for the 20 issues shown in the first 
table was $27.28 a share. For indi- 
vidual issues, gains ranged from 
$3.87 a share by Republic Pictures 
to $64.87 by Reynolds Metals. Per- 
centagewise the gains ranged from 
a minimum of 100 per cent by Pa- 
cific Mills to 426.3 per cent by 
Reynolds Spring. Eight of the ad- 
vances amounted to more than 130 
per cent. 


Modest Declines 


Declines were much more mod- 
est, averaging $4.40 a share for 
the 20 common stocks in the sec- 
ond table. Individual losses ranged 
from $1.50 a share by both Jacob 
Ruppert and Seiberling Rubber to 
$14 a share by United Biscuit Com- 
pany of America. On a percentage 
basis, losses varied from 10.7 by 
Jacob Ruppert to 71.4 per cent by 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad. 





theoretically, no 
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Aside from the latter, however, the 
largest drop was 40 per cent by 
Pfeiffer Brewing. 

On an average, the 20 common 
stocks in the plus table were selling 
on December 10, 1954, at less than 
$3 per share below their highs for 
last year. The largest decline from 
its 1954 high was $6.87 a share by 
General Dynamics; the smallest 
was 50 cents a share by both Re- 
public Pictures and Eastern Stain- 
less Steel. 

The market price of every one of 
the 20 equities in the other table 
had recovered by December 10 
from the low registered earlier in 
the year. The average improvement 
from the low was more than $2.25 
per share. The smallest recovery 


from the low was 50 cents a share 
by Jacob Ruppert; while two to. 
bacco common issues—Liggett & 
Myers and Philip Morris—record. 
ed the largest price gains of 
$5.8714 a share each. 

If an investor had purchased 10 
shares of each of the 20 common 
stocks shown in the first table 
those which rose briskly at some 
time during 1954—at their 1953 
closing prices, the total investment 
required would have amounted to 
$4,266.25. 

At the high for each issue dur- 
ing last year, the market value of 
the 200 shares would have risen to 
$9,722.50. 

That represented an apprecia- 
tion of $5,456.25, or 127.9 per 





20 Listed Common 


Stocks with Large 


Percentage Price Increases in 1954 


1954 Price Range 
Through 12/10/54 





Closing 

Price 

12/31/53 
I givciv ings iaanncdsansietate $23 
Certain-Teed Products Corp 12!/, 
Western Union Telegraph Co. ........ 40'/. 
Chicago Great Western Ry. Co. 183% 
General Dynamics Corp. 35%, 
Woarner-biedat, UNG... cciisccicccccsaes 165% 
Lone Star Cement Corp. 30 
Smith-Douglass Company, Inc. 15'/g 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 27% 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corp 36/2 
Republic Pictures Corporation 3%, 
Reynolds Metals Company 50'/ga 
Copper Range Company 22!/2 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 195% 
Alleghany Corporation 3/, 
Rayonier, Inc. 25'/g 
Eastern Stainless Stee! Corp. 83a 
Filtrol Corporation 15 
American Metal Company, Ltd. 1854a 
Reynolds Spring Company 4%, 


Price* Per Cent 

High Low Last Increase Increase 
$46 $23 $435 $23 100.0 
25\/4 12% 24'/2 12%, 102.0 
82 35%, 77 4ll/, 102.5 
38'/, 18!/, 365 20'/e 109.5 
7554 36 683, 39%, 110.8 
35!/ 17 33 18!/. 111.3 
64 285, 583% 34 113.3 
32% 15'/ 26 17/4 114.0 
60!/4 27'/2 56 325, 118.1 
8034 37'/2 773%, 43%, 120.2 
7 3 6/2 3% 124.0 
5 44a 112 647, 129.4 
51% 2254 51 29% 130.6 
48/5 20 44 2854 145.9 
8 34 75, 4%, 146.2 
62 25'/4 57'/, 36% 146.8 
22%a 834,a 22% 14'/, 173.1 
41/4 145% 40'/2 26/4 175.0 
5'a 183,44 46\/4 32% 176.5 
25 5 235 20'/4 426.3 


* 1954 high compared with 12/31/53 close. a Adjusted for stock dividends and splits. 
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AVERAGE DECLINE 
$4.40 suare 





cent, in a period of slightly less 
than twelve months. 

No provision was made in this 
computation for commissions or 
taxes, but dividend payments were 
not taken into consideration either. 

\nother investor who had pur- 
chased 10 shares of each of the 20 
common stocks shown in the sec- 


ond table—those which registered 
large percentage declines at some 
time in the course of last year—at 
their final market prices for 1953 
would have had to make a total in- 
vestment of $4,320. 

At the 1954 low for each of these 
stocks, the total market value of 
the 200-share block would have 
contracted to $3,440. 

That represented a decline of 
$880, or 20.3 per cent. 

However, by the close of busi- 
ness December 10, last, the total 
market value of the 20 sharp de- 
cliners had recovered to $3,913.75. 
That was only $406.25, or 9.4 per 
cent, below the total market value 
of the same common issues at the 
end of 1953. 





20 Listed Common Stocks with Large 
Percentage Price Decreases in 1954 


Closing 

Price 
12/31/53 

Jacob Ruppert ... , $14 

Lionel Corp. . 23 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 64!/2 
Buffalo Forge Co. 295%a 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass 20 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. 39%a 
Robbins Mills, Inc. Il, 
Seiberling Rubber Co. 8% 
Nat'l Automotive Fibres, Inc. 17", 
Philip Morris & Co. 425% 
Fajardo Sugar Co. 17", 
Arvin Industries, Inc. . 2b, 
Divco Corp. ' 1%, 

Standard Ry. Equipment Mfg. Co. 9 
Cuneo Press, Inc. . 9%, 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 1/2 
Dayton Rubber Co. 18'/, 
United Biscuit Co. of America 39/, 

Pfeiffer Brewing Co. 15 
Hudson & Manhattan R.R. 3/2 


1954 Price Range 


Through 12/10/54 Price* Per Cent 


High Low Last Decrease Decrease 
$16%4 $12'/2 $13 $I'/2 10.7 
25 20% 21 25% 11.4 
67/4 56 61% 8'/2 13.2 
30'/2a 25!/2 27'/2 3% 13.2 
2434 17/4 1954 2%, 13.8 
45a 33 37'/ 6% 16.2 
153% 9% 10!/, 1% 16.3 
10!/, 7% 8 I", 16.9 
19% 13% 16!/ 3% 19.6 
44\/, 34'/, 40'/, 8% 19.6 
18!/2 1334 165% 3/2 20.3 
27 21 24%, 5\/. 20.8 
113%, 83, 10 2% 21.3 
10% 7 8'/2 2 22.2 
% 7% 8% 24 22.8 
12", 8 9% 3'/2 30.4 
19% 125% 16%, 55% 30.8 
40 25'/2 287 14 35.4 
153% 9 1034 6 40.0 
4\/, ! 1%, 2/2 71.4 


* 1954 low compared with 12/31/53 close. a Adjusted for stock dividends and splits. 
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STOCK MARKET 
POSSIBILITIES 


By OLIverR J. GINGOLD 


Stock Market Commentator for The Wall Street Journal 


ire the editor emphasized 
that he wanted an article on 
1955 stock market possibilities, it 
occurred to me that it is just as 
well that a merciful Providence 
doesn’t permit mere man to see be- 
hind the veil of the future. 

We are all in the same boat in 
this regard. Therefore. we must 
gather all the existing ideas which 
might affect the market. 


Confidence in 1955 


A paramount belief running 
throughout the business commun- 
ity is that 1955 will be a satisfac- 
tory year—some say a good one. 

Important industrialists have 
suggested that business in 1956 
and 1957 may achieve new heights. 
Apparently, some of the best busi- 
ness brains have been astounded 
by the comparative ease with 
which the adjustment from war to 
peace conditions has been and is— 
for it isn’t completed everywhere 
taking place. Contrasted with the 
gloomy forebodings of 1953, this 
may be the fundamental factor be- 
hind the fantastic rise in stocks 





during the past fourteen months. 

Some believe that stocks are not 
only discounting an improvement 
in business for 1955, but better 
things as far ahead as five years. 
This may not mean a boom, but a 
gradual, substantial and consistent 
growth—an ideal diet for stock 
investors. 


Money Policies Help 


So far as the stock market is 
concerned, it has been helped by 
the easy money policies of the Ad- 
ministration. At mid-December 
there was no sign of a major 
change in that policy. 

However, some moderate tight- 
ening of credit could develop if 
prices appear to be getting out 
of hand, but it would probably be 
aimed at correcting any existing 
abuses, rather than upsetting the 
business or financial applecart. 

The stock market upsurge, which 
has run for more than a year, has 
been termed an “investors” bull 
market’’—perhaps the first of its 
kind in our financial history. 

Some statisticians claim it may 
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have added more than 500,000 new 
stockholders to corporations’ ros- 
ters last year. Today, industry is 
owned more than ever before by 
rank and file investors. 

Markets of many popular stocks 
are thin and getting thinner be- 
cause most purchases of securities 
result in the physical transfer of 
stocks out of the “Street.” What a 
contrast to the bull market of the 
twenties, when most securities of 
many companies remained in the 
financial district permanently. 


A Complex Question 


Perhaps the most complex ques- 
tion about the stock market is: 
How much of the expected better 
business has been discounted in the 
current prices of leading securi- 
ties? If the old argument holds 
good that the market never dis- 
counts the same thing twice, stocks 
have been acting as if they have 
more to discount in the expected 
improvement in our economy. 

However, as most counsellors 
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THANKS TO YOU 
FOR TELLING US 


The December issue of 
THE EXCHANGE Magazine 
contained a post card on 
which readers could tell us 
the three common stocks they 
would invest in—under spe- 
cified conditions — for the 
next three years. 

These cards have been re- 
turned to us—and they’re 
still coming in—by the thou- 
sands. 

We’re swamped and flat- 
tered—and plan to announce 
your favorites next month. 











agree, there should be resting spells 
in the rise in securities prices, 
which may have run ahead of im- 
mediate business expectations. 


Year of Consolidation? 


Some institutional opinion of a 
high order believes that 1955 may 
be a year of “consolidation” for 
the stock market, particularly in 
the so-called blue-chip division of 
the industrial list. They believe that 
such a market does not call for sell- 
ing investments now, but rather 
for a more cautious attitude toward 
buying some of those good stocks 
which have risen 25 to 100 per cent 
since the summer of 1953. 

In other words, a consolidating 
market, with a distinctly firm un- 
dertone, appears to be the thought 
behind this theory. 

If business is to improve, the 
country’s railroads will, as a mat- 
ter of course, enjoy better earnings 
in 1955, most rail officials believe. 
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A widely respected market commentator, 
Oliver J. Gingold has been writing New 
York financial news for 55 years. Born in 
London, he came to the United States in 
1900 and went to work—the day he landed 
—for The Wall Street Journal. He has since 
covered every division of financial news for 
his newspaper. During the 1930s he origi- 
nated the “Abreast of the Market’? column 


for The Wall Street Journal. 








Certainly if business continues 
to expand, many railroads will 
show excellent results this year 
in comparison to the rather poor 
reports of 1954. Most railroads 
operate today at the highest degree 
of efficiency in their history, and 
the financial position of most rail 
carriers is also the best, both in 
the matter of fixed charges and 
working capital. 


Demand for Rails 


Some leading railroads are di- 
rectly and heavily interested in in- 
dustry other than transportation, 
and their earnings from oil, par- 
ticularly, are growing rapidly. In- 
vestment in rail shares is increas- 
ing today because many investors 
believe this group may be in the 
van of the 1955 market, with larger 
dividends possible for a number of 
well-known companies. 

Probably 50 per cent of the 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change were recently selling below 
their 1946 highs. 

Pension, profit-sharing and other 
important investment funds, which 
were aggressive in buying equities 
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last year, have gobbled up large 
amounts of the leading blue chips 
to the neglect of other well-regard- 
ed issues which may lack the sta- 
ture of the more favored shares. 
However, there is a long list of 
so-called second line stocks which 
have excellent records, particularly 
in the vital matter of management. 
It is a reasonable guess that. if 
the bull market continues and the 
average dividend yield from the 
blue chips declines, there will be 
increasing interest in a long list of 
companies with long and good rec- 
ords. Many of their common stocks 
yield from 5 to 10 per cent: where- 
as the 30 industrials comprising 
the Dow-Jones average were yield- 
ing about 4.5 per cent around the 
middle of December. This com- 
pared with a yield of 5.67 per cent 
at the same time in December, 1952. 


Wall Street Shivers 


When the Dow-Jones industrial 
average—-which was at a record 
high when this article was written 
—crossed the 1929 top a shiver 
went through Wall Street. Many 
chartists and investment brokers 
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became definitely frightened and 


since. As one small trader re- 
marked: “I’m scared with the dizzy 
tops in this average. However, I 
now do a kindergarten chart with 
the 30 stocks and just add up their 
closing prices daily and divide the 
total by 30. This (at mid-Decem- 
ber) puts them at 76.67. This isn’t 
as scientific as the Dow-Jones av- 
erage method, but I’m able to sleep 
better nights when I look at my 
chart.” 

Have there been any excesses in 
the current historic advance? 

Certainly some. 


Few Excesses 


However, there has been a min- 
imum of some of those pernicious 
speculative excesses of long-past 
bull and bear markets. Brokers’ 
loans were the highest in some 
time early last month, giving evi- 
dence to increased public interest. 
and many traders are probably 
borrowing privately at banks to 
acquire perhaps a bit more stock 
than they should. A reaction would 
affect some of these positions, but, 
by and large. they are a trifling 
total of the huge simon-pure in- 
vestment in equities. 

Certainly the “investment” and 
speculative—50 per cent margin in 
brokers’ offices — operations for 
short-term gains have not assumed 
proportions which even savor of 
the dangerous stage. 

There has been a lot of profit- 
taking in recent months by small 
investors who have seen the price 
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objectives of their purchases sur- 
passed. This has added to the large 
total of idle funds in brokers’ ac- 
counts and banks, owned by po- 
tential investors who are merely 
waiting for a favorable opportunity 
to re-enter the market. 

One leading investment broker 
disclosed that “when a customer 
points out that he has a large profit 
and that his stock has gone up as 
far as he expected but it looks as 
though it would go still higher, I 
suggest that he sell half of his 
holdings. 

“This often satisfies him and 
gives a more secure basis to the 
remaining half of his investment.” 


No Difficult Feat 


Making money in a big bull 
market is not remarkable, partic- 
ularly for those short-term traders 
who follow the trend. 

It’s what you keep of such 
profits that counts in the long run. 

In this respect, the careful in- 
vestor in sound shares and growth 
stocks has it all over the speculator 
and the short-termer over a period 
of years. 





A NEW Look at 1 


Cumulative Preferreds of Companies Paying | the investor faced with the * 
Common Dividends for 25 Years or Longer problem of making long-term 


aemse | investments at a time of record p 
Common Pfd. } iot sa | - li 
Div. Every Div. Recent igh prices and correspondingly p 
Company Year Since Rate rice ie decreased yields, the Stock Fx. g; 
American Can 1923 $1.75 _ — change’s preferred list may well b 
! icé ac yr, 1927 3.90 91% 4.3 A P a 
American Mach. & Fdry : vs és be worth intensive scrutiny. ce 
American Tobacco 1905 6.00 132 4.5 Pp f | | ; : 
Anchor Hocking Glass 1914 4.00 108 3.7 relerreds are by their very re 
Atlantie City El. 1918 4.00 100 4.0 nature inclined to stodginess — a 
Atlantic Refining 1927 3.75 101 3.7 having relatively narrow price eé 
z-Warne 2 3.5 oe: : ‘ 
Borg-Warner ms 635 69 vee movements and, of course. fixed d 
Bristol-Myers 1900 3.75 98 3.8 aod | hick il ield i 
> Ss " , cvener: > 
Caterpillar Tractor 1914 4.20 «10494 -4.0 a an Garey a g 
Central Illinois Light 1921 4.50 «111g 4.0 less per dollar of investment than th 
Champion Paper and Fibre 1915 4.50 104% 4.3 common shares. But after 15 d 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 1853 4.00 104 3.8 


months of rising prices—and de- 


Cluett, Peabody 1923 7.00 140 5.0 ° 6 . . . 
) clining yields—this difference 
Consumers Power 1913 4.50 110 4.1 ae % ‘ it liens 
= s +s 152 109 41 return is not so large as is gen- 
Corn Products Ref. 1920 «7.00 182 «3.8 | erally expected. fi 
Corning Glass 1881 3.50 100 3.5 te 
Dayton Power 1919 3.75 97 3.8 Yield Important W 
” ” ” 3.90 101 3.8 Yield. of aes 
Diamond Match 1882-150 «0354.3 sel, Of course, Is important. " 
Duquesne Light 1916 1.875 47% 3.9 And many a small investor has 
i ’ - 2.00 52 3.8 mapped out his investment pro- tc 
2.075 53 3.9 gram from the yields much in the W 
i — same way that a frugal di t n 
s > way T- 
Eastman Kodak 1902 6.00 1703.5 | y oe Cre 
Elliott Co. 1905 2.50 ©=«52%4 +48 +| Orders his meal from the price le 
Endicott Johnson 1919 4.00 «100 =6 4.0 ~—S ||: column. th 
Firestone Tire 1924 4.50 106 4.2 | ~The results in either case may n 
General Baking 1921 8.00 139 i | 
jeneol Raking é . i not be what was expected. d 
General Cigar 1909 7.00 130 5.4 . a . th 
Eenseal Mille 1998 «5.00 «122,—C=«4)~Si‘<|«S”sé«WCCerttainly in the case of the 
General Motors 1915 5.00 1254.0 small investor, the yield figure ©% 
W. T. Grant 1907, 3.75 99 3.8 =| ought to be carried out to its 
H. J. Heinz mt 636 6M 8S dollars and cents meaning before 8 
Hercules Powder 1913 5.00 125 4.0 nae ps me re 
i ane it is allowed to “order the meal. 
Household Finance 1917 3.75 98 3.8 i 7 a : 
” ” . 400 104 3.8 The difference between 5.1 and V 
” 140 105 = 4.2 5.4 per cent in yield may seem ul 
Ingersoll-Rand 1910 6.00 = 163% 3.7 important. But on $1,000 invest- c 
Int. Harvester 1910 7.00 172 4.1 } : 7 s| 
ed it amounts to $3 a year-—poor : 
Island Creek Coal 1912 6.00 122% 4.9 | . dina tid eel : 
ete siiatania - compensation indeed if extra | 
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worry is entailed in getting it. 

All preferreds, of course, do not 
provide freedom from worry. The 
indeed, the first mort- 
gage bond—of one company may 
be far less an investment than the 
common stock of another. Prefer- 
reds. like common shares, may— 
and do—pass a dividend when 
earnings fall. But some preferreds 
do have characteristics which can 
go a long way toward satisfying 
the question: “How safe is the 
dividend?” 


preferred 


Cumulative Factor 


Outstanding is the cumulative 
factor which requires that omit- 
ted dividends accrue as a claim 
which must be paid before the 
common shares receive anything. 

If we now limit our discussion 
to preferreds of corporations 
which have not omitted a com- 
mon dividend for 25 years or 
longer, we have the added fact 
that the company has been able 
not only to maintain preferred 
dividends but common as well. 
through a pretty big turn of the 
economic cycle. 

Study of preferred shares in 
general and cumulative prefer- 
reds in particular will also re- 
veal the comforting fact that 
though these yields have also de- 
clined, the drop is nowhere as 
sharp as in the faster moving 
common shares. In other words, 
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| . ’ 3 eee 
| Cumulative Preferreds of Companies Paying 


Common Dividends for 25 Years 
Annual 

Common Pfd. 

Div. Every Div. 

Company Year Since Rate 
Kansas City P & L 1921 $3.80 
" = ” ” 4.00 

- ” ass si 4.20 

" ” "= : 4.50 
Liggett & Myers 1912 7.00 
R. H. Macy 1927 4.25 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 1916 4.00 
Philip Morris 1928 3.90 
G. C. Murphy 1913 4.75 
J. J. Newberry 1928 3.75 
N. Y. State Electric & Gas 1910 3.75 
Ohio Edison 1930 3.90 
7 si 4 4.40 
a os as 4.44 
= - ps 4.56 

| Oklahoma Gas & El. 1908 0.80 
| Pacific Tel. & Tel. 1925 6.00 
Pet Milk 1922 4.50 
Philadelphia Elec. 1902 3.80 
a = - 4.30 

” - = 4.40 

4 ” = 4.68 
Pillsbury Mills 1924 4.00 
Public Service Elec. & Gas 1907 4.08 
- we Be +s 4.18 
Quaker Oats 1906 6.00 
Rohm & Haas 1927 4.00 
Safeway Stores 1927 4.00 
Scott Paper 1915 3.40 
ss ™ -s 4.00 
Seovill Manufacturing 1855 3.65 
Seranton Elec. 1907 3.35 
Standard Brands 1899 3.50 
Sterling Drug 1902 3.50 
Sun Oil 1904 4.50 
U. S. Gypsum 1919 7.00 
Universal Leaf Tobacco 1927 8.00 
Victor Chemical 1926 3.50 
West Penn. Pwr. 1923 4.10 
Ne i oa es 4.20 
W. Virginia Pulp & Paper 1899 4.50 


or Longer 
Recent 
Price Yield 
$983, 3.9% 
104 3.8 
105 4.0 
107 4.2 
152 4.6 
87 4.9 
104 3.8 
8414 4.6 
109 4.3 
97 3.9 
955, 3.9 
99 3.9 
108 4.1 
108 4.1 
108 4.2 
19% 4.1 
152% 3.9 
105% 4.3 
100 3.8 
105 4.1 
111 4.0 
109 4.2 
1005, 4.0 
103 3.9 
104 4.0 
154 3.9 
104% 3.8 
96% 4.1 
96 3.5 
107 3.7 
87 4.1 
83% 4.0 
9] 3.9 
94 3.8 
99 4.5 
182 3.8 
168 4.8 
933%, 3.7 
103 3.9 
105%. 4.0 
108 4.2 











investment shoppers seeking to up- 
grade their portfolios will discover 
that costs here have not gone up 
as much proportionately as the av- 
erage for the entire list. In fact, 
many yields of good quality com- 
mon and preferred shares of the 
same company are now less than 1 
per cent apart. 

Investors buying for future in- 
come may be surprised to learn 
that while yields on good quality 
common shares have declined 
easily by one-fifth in the last year 
or two, anywhere from 3% per 
cent or more is still available from 
the preferreds of the same or com- 
parable companies. 


Greater Safety 


Obviously this is true because 
the preferred buyer gives up his 
chances of higher dividends for the 
increased safety of income from 
the senior issue. But that does not 
mean he is sacrificing all 


tive medium. What is intended is 
help in meeting the oft-met ques- 
tion: “I can plan my retirement 
on a 4 per cent yield. What 
shares can I buy today which may 
give me that income ten 
hence?” 

The preferred stocks shown on 
the two preceding pages are limited 
to cumulative issues of companies 
which have paid common divi- 
dends for a quarter century or 
longer. 

For those who want safety of 
the cumulative dividend provision, 
plus a chance to participate in the 
company’s future growth, here are 
some cumulative preferreds which 
are also convertible into common. 
Naturally, the privilege of remain- 
ing a preferred shareholder when 
the going is tough and then con- 
verting into common when the 
market is booming will probably 
cost you something extra. 


years 





chances of price appreci- 
The 


business activity which 


ation. increased 


Convertible, Cumulative Preferreds of Con- 
cerns Paying Common Dividends 25 Years 





or Longer 
brings higher stock 
prices in general is al- 
| ' . Aasust Pre- 
. ray va _ ommon ferred 

nerd a ; = oe ‘ Divi Every Div. Recent 
nied bv declines i rields ompany . ear Since Rate Price ield 

: , a on yo Abbott Laboratories 1926 $4.00 $111 3.6% 


which, in turn, will mean 
higher prices for pre- 
ferred shares. 
Conversely. higher 
rates for money will tend 
to reduce the price of 
the fixed dividend pre- 
ferred. But there is no 
attempt here to present 
preferreds as a specula- 


Chas. 


Air Reduction 

Cluett, Peabody 

Elliott Co. 

General Mills 

Lone Star Gas 
Olin-Mathieson Chemical 
Pabco Products 

Pfizer 

Safeway Stores 

Scovill Mfg. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 


1917 4.50 116 3.9 
1923 4.00 98 4.1 
1905 2.50 51 4.9 
1898 3.37 146 2.3 
1921 4.75 i135 4.2 
1926 4.25 120% 3.5 
1923 4.00 95 4.2 
1901 4.00 106 3.8 
1927 4.30 107 4.0 
1855 4.30 110 3.9 
1927 4.00 91 4.2 
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Newcomers 


Do Well 


TOULD an investor be using 
W good judgment if he bought 
10 shares of each new common 
stock at the opening price the day 
trading in that issue began on the 
Stock Exchange? 

Based on the record of 1954 
newcomers, he would have done 
very well indeed—although it 
should be noted that last year was 
predominantly a period of rising 
prices. 

Another year might show en- 
tirely different results. 

Up to the close of business De- 
cember 10th, 14 common stocks— 
tabled on the next page—were ad- 
mitted to trading on the “Big 


Be yard.” 


Cost of Investment 


If an investor had purchased 
10 shares of each of these issues at 
its initial price, the investment re- 
quired—disregarding commissions 
and taxes — would have been 
$4,262.50. 

At the 1954 high for each of 
those stocks, the investor’s 140 
shares would have had a total mar- 
ket value of $5,332.50. 

That represents a paper profit 
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of $1,070, equal to 25.1 per cent. 

Again commissions and taxes 
are not taken into consideration, 
but neither are cash dividend pay- 
ments. 

By December 10, however, the 
paper profit on the total investment 
had shrunk to $665, but this still 
represented an appreciation of 15.6 
per cent over cost. 

Of the 14 newcomers last year, 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing 
was the star performer. 


Just Under Peak 


At its high, that stock was nearly 
$30 a share above its opening price 
of $42 a share, which was also its 
low for the year. Moreover, on De- 
cember 10 Marquette was selling 
only slightly below its peak for the 
year. 

Other common stocks new to the 
list which scored substantial gains 
at some time during 1954 over 
their opening prices were Chance 
Vought Aircraft, up $16.37 a share 
at the year’s high; Royal Dutch Pe- 
troleum, up $13.50; Rohr Aircraft, 
$10; and Harrisburg Steel, $9.62. 











Twelve of the 14 issues were ad- 
mitted to trading in the period 
April-October, 1954. 

Of these, three—Marquette Ce- 
ment Manufacturing, Chance 
Vought Aircraft and Rohr Aircraft 

never again sold during the re- 
mainder of the year at a price be- 
low the initial quotations. 

For the other nine in this group, 
declines from opening prices rang- 
ed from $1.12 a share for San 
Diego Gas & Electric to $4 a share 
by Royal Dutch Petroleum. 

In the table. the yields of those 
stocks for which such a return can 
be computed readily are based on 
1954 cash dividend payments and 
initial prices on the Exchange. 

On this basis. the yields varied 


from 3.8 per cent to a generous 
6.3 per cent. 

Thirteen of the 14 issues in the 
table made cash dividend distribu- 
tions during the year 1954. 

The smallest of these cash pay- 
ments was 80 cents per share by 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co.; the 
largest was $2.60 a share by Mar- 
quette Cement Manufacturing Co. 

TXL Oil Corp., incorporated 
early last month, paid no cash 
return in 1954. 

At least other common 
stocks—Campbell Soup Company, 
Drewrys Limited U.S. A. Inc. and 
Federal Pacific Electric Company 

were admitted to Stock Exchange 
trading before the close of 1954— 
but after December 10. 


three 





COMPANIES LISTING COMMON SHARES ON THE 
N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE FOR THE FIRST TIME 
IN 1954 THROUGH DECEMBER 10. 


Month 

Trading 

Segan 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co. April 
Stauffer Chemical Co. April 
Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. Aprit 
Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. May 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. May 
Dobeckmun Company June 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. July 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. July 
Southwestern Public Service Co. August 
General Contract Corporation September 
Harrisburg Steel Corp. September 
Rohr Aircraft Corporation October 
Rhinelander Paper Co. December 
T X L Oil Corporation December 


* Based on opening prices and 1954 cash dividends. (1) 


a Adjusted for stock dividends and splits. 


# Not calculated due to change in dividend during last 








Pri 1954 Per 
Price Range Cash Cent 
Open High Low Close Div. Yield* 
$155 $18, $I4/. $IB4 $080 5.1% 
34 42%, 30'/, 38!/, 1.30 3.8 
42 71% 42 70 2.60 +£# 
22 38%, 22 33'/, 080 + 
23'/4 23%, 2i'/, 235 1.20 5.2 
29 33% 263%, 30% 1.40 48 
387%, 437%, 36!/4 39/4 153 # 
59/4 72%, 55'/4 687/, 1.75a # 
28!/2 29'/g 25 26'/4 1.32 4.6 
17/4 19% 15'/2 185% 0.90 5.2 
23%, 33% 21% 31% 1.50 6.3 
25 35 25 26% 0.928 # 
33%, 37 33'/, 33% 1.60 4.7 
34 34'/g 32% 33'/g (1) — 


Incorporated December 3, 1954. 


12 months. 
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5.1% 


EQUITY -«. pest 


77 uaT difference does it make to 
W the average investor whether 
the company whose common stock 
he owns also has outstanding bonds 
or other debt? 

Suppose we take a look: 

Partial income accounts of two 
fictitious companies are shown in 
the accompanying table. Both com- 
panies are in exactly the same line 
of endeavor; both report exactly 
the same amount of earnings be- 
fore Federal income taxes and fixed 
charges; both have outstanding in 
the hands of the public 360,000 
shares of no-par value common 
stock. 


$14,000,000 of Bonds 
ABC Equity Co., however, has 
no debt; whereas XYZ Debt Co. 
has outstanding $14,000,000 of 
31% per cent first mortgage bonds. 
Any company which has bonds 
outstanding must, of course, meet 


interest charges on that debt in 
both good times and bad; while the 
enterprise with only common stock 
outstanding is under no compul- 
sion to pay dividends when profits 
don’t warrant. 

Interest on the bonds amounts 
to $490,000 annually and. since 
that amount is deducted before 
Federal income taxes are com- 
puted, XYZ’s Federal income tax 
payments for the year are $254.800 
lower than the taxes of the other 
enterprise. 


Larger Profits 
On the other hand, ABC Equity’s 


net profits, common share earnings 
and probably dividend payments 
are all substantially larger than 
those of the second corporation. 

What happens if an unusually 
prosperous year is enjoyed by these 
two companies and they double 
their earnings to $3,000,000 before 





Bond Interest 
Earnings before Federal Taxes 


Net Profit 





EFFECT OF DEBT ON COMMON SHARE EARNINGS 


Earnings before Fed. Taxes and Interest $1,500,000 $1,500,000 


Federal Income Taxes (52%). . 


Earnings Per Common Share .. . 


ABC XYZ 
Equity Co. Debt Co. 
—_ 490,000 
ee 1,500,000 1,010,000 
Sei ch 780,000 525,200 
earpeiches 720,000 484,800 
ae 2.00 1.34 
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Federal income taxes and charges? 

In that case earnings of ABC 
Equity will rise exactly 100 per 
cent to $4 a common share from 





$2. But earnings of XYZ Debt Co. 
will jump 149 per cent to $3.34 
from $1.34. 

Conversely, turns 
sour and both companies suffer 
a drop of 331% per cent in earn- 
ings—to $1,000,000 from $1,500,- 
000—ABC Equity’s common share 
earnings will register a similar 
3314 per decline to $1.33 
from $2. 

But common share earnings of 
XYZ Debt will slump 49 per cent 
to 68 cents from $1.34. 

The technical term for the im- 
pact of sharp changes in profits on 
common share earnings of com- 
panies with outstanding debt is 
leverage. 

XYZ Debt Co. common stock 
would be described in the financial 
district as a high-leverage issue. 

Investors and speculators whose 
primary interest is capital appre- 
ciation usually pay a good deal 


if business 


cent 


of attention to leverage companies. 
The reason for this is that stocks 
of leverage companies frequently 
can be purchased for a smaller 
total investment than the shares 
of similar companies which have 
no debt. 

For instance—assuming that the 
common shares of both companies 
shown in the table always sell 
at 10 times their earnings—100 
shares of ABC Equity will cost 
$2.000, but 100 shares of XYZ 
Debt will cost only about $1.350. A 
jump of 100 per cent in earnings 
of both will boost market values of 
the two stocks by $2,000 each, but 
the ratio of appreciation is much 
greater in the case of the debt 
company’s stock, and, of course, on 
a smaller initial investment. 

On the other hand, those inves- 
tors whose major concern is in- 
come are more inclined to favor 
companies which have no securities 
outstanding other than common 
stock. 


























This 


oughly 


article, it should be thor- 
understood, is 
neither as a recommendation to 
buy any particular stock—nor type 
of stock—nor as a warning to 
avoid such an investment. 


intended 
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FOOD PACKAGING CONCERN 
COMMON SHARES LISTED 


A’ MORE and more supermarket 
LAX and grocery store products are 
packaged in attractive. transparent 
wrappings—to make the food look 
more tempting and to boost sales— 
the manufacture of wrapping for 
such products has become a big 
business in itself. 

Rhinelander Paper Company— 
whose 540,000 shares of $5-par 
value common stock (ticker sym- 
bol: RHN) were listed on the Stock 
Exchange early last month—makes 
about one-third of all the glassine 

a transparent paper used in 
this country. 


Sales at New High 

For the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1954, Rhinelander’s 
sales amounted to $20,644,000——a 
record in its 51-year history. 

Glassine competes with other 
packaging materials such as cel- 
lophane but costs less than that 
product—an important factor in a 
business with the large volume and 
thin profit margins of the food in- 
dustry. 

In the first stages of manufac- 
ture glassine, like ordinary paper. 
is opaque. It is turned out on pa- 
per-making machines. The product 
is put through supercalenders, 
huge machines which smooth. or 
iron out. the paper to make it trans- 
parent. 

Besides glassine, Rhinelander 
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Paper machine at 
Rhinelander’s mill, 





























produces grease-proof paper as 
well as special papers for drafting, 
photo-copying, greeting cards and 
lamp shades. 

During the 1954 fiscal year, the 
company produced 47,803 tons of 
paper at its Rhinelander, Wis.. 
mill. 

Pulpwood and pulp are bought 
in the open market. Although the 
company owns more than 43,000 
acres of land in northern Wiscon- 
sin, most of this property is now 
being reforested. 

Some 1.350 people are employed 
at the Rhinelander mill. 

Net earnings for fiscal 1954. rose 
to $1,407,000, or $2.61 a common 
share, from $1,248,000, or $2.3] 
per share in the 12 months ended 
September 30, 1953. 

In each of the last three fiscal 
years, Rhinelander paid cash divi- 
dends of $1.60 per common share. 
On January 3, 1955. the company’s 
2.711 common share owners re- 
ceived a payment of 40 cents per 
share. 
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Stock Splits 
in 1954 


D' RING 1954 a total of 34 listed 
stocks were split in a ratio of 
2-for-1 or better. 

This represented a gain of 11 
over 1953 and was just short of 
the average of 35 splits for the 
preceding 10 years. 

Of the splits taking place dur- 
ing 1954, 27, or 79.4 per cent. 


were in a 2-for-]1 ratio; 7 splits. 
or 20.6 per cent, in a 3-for-1 ratio. 
Here is the record for the past 
decade: 
1954 .... 34 
F900 ssee BO 
Mee ..... & 
1951 .... 49 
ts!) re 1945 .... 3! 
Three-for-one splits were ef- 
fected last year by Dunhill Inter- 
national, General Electric, Hook- 
er Electrochemical, Ingersoll-Rand. 
Outdoor Marine & Manufacturing. 
Seaboard Oil and Winn & Lovett 
Grocery. 


$989 cr. ¥7 
1948 .... 30 
1947 .... 48 
1946 .... 74 

d 


As a general rule, a corporation 
enjoys a 
when its stock is split, since new 
investors are likely to be attracted 
by the lower price. 


growth in share owners 





1954 Srock SPLIT-UPS 


Split Effective 
ot Ratio Date 
Bell Aireraft Corp. . 2forl Nov. 15 
Boeing Airplane Co. .... 2forl May 24 
Buffalo Forge Co. ...... 2 for] Feb. 3 
Carolina Pr. & Lt. Co. .. 2forl June 22 
Chi. Pneumatic Tool Co. 2forl Aug. 18 
Cons. Nat. Gas Co. ..... 2forl Dee. 3 
Douglas Aircraft Co. ... 2for 1 May 27 
Dunhill Int'l Ine. ...... 3forl Sept. 1 
General Electric Co. .... 3for1 June 14 
Gould-Nat. Batteries, Inc. 2 for 1 July 1 
Gt. No. Rail. Co. Pfd.(1) 2forl July 6 
Hooker Electrochem. Co. 3forl Nov. 24 
Household Finanee Corp. 2for 1] Oct. 19 
Illinois Central R. R. Co. 2for 1 June 2 
Ill. Cent. R.R.6% Pfd.“A” 2forl June 2 
Indianapolis Pr. & Lt.... 2for 1 May 17 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. ..... $forl Dee. 14 


OF 2-for-l1 or More 


Split Effective 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. .. 2for1l Oct. 11 
M. Lowenstein & Sons... 2for1 Dee. 20 
Nat. Dairy Prod. Corp... 2for1l Sept. 15 
Northrop Aireraft. Inc. . 2for1] Dee. 17 
Outboard Marine & Mfg. 3forl July 

Ruberoid Ce. .......... 2forl May 6 
Scott Paper Co. ........ 2for] Sept. 27 
Seaboard Oil Co. ....... 3forl July 6 
Shel GO Coe. ......6%65.- 2for! April 26 
Sheraton Corp. of Amer. 2for] March 4 
Sperry Corporation . 2forl Nov. 3 
Standard Oil Co. (!n 1.) 2forl Dee. l 
Tennessee Corporation .. 2forl Nov. 16 
Thompson Prod.. Inc. .. 2for1 Oct. 22 
Union Tank Car Co. .... 2 for] June 


Vanadium Corp. of Amer. 2 for 1 Sept. 


> 
Winn & Lovett Groce. Co. 3forl Aug. 3 


(1) At the same time the designation of the stock was changed to common from preferred 
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A CENTURY or 
COMMON DIVIDENDS 


ea thumbnail history lists 
LX only one notable event for the 
year 1856—the first railroad train 
to cross the Mississippi River. 

\nother happening that year 
may increase in significance as 
time passes: In 1856, Scovill Man- 
ufacturing Company paid the own- 
ers of its 12.000 outstanding shares 
of common stock $2.50 per share 
in dividends. a total of $30.000. 


No Interruption 

In every year since—periods of 
war and peace. of prosperity and 
depression—Scovill common share 
owners have received dividend 
checks without interruption. The 
quarterly payment of 50 cents a 
share they received New Year’s 
Day marked completion of a full 
century of uninterrupted dividend 
payments--a record unmatched by 
any other industrial corporation 
listed on the Exchange. 

The total amount of cash dis- 
bursed in dividends to Scovill com- 
mon share owners during those 
100 years was only a little short 
of $100.000.000. In addition, they 
received five stock dividends. 

\ nationally-known fabricator 
of brass and other metals. Scovill 
Manufacturing was established in 
1802 by Abel Porter and_ three 
other pioneers. The firm hired nine 
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employes but it wasn’t until 1811 
that the first Scovill joined the 
business. Incorporation and_ the 
present name came in 1850. 

The original nine employes are 
now 11.000: the four original part- 
ners have been succeeded by some 
17.000 stockholders. 

Even before its 100-year divi- 
dend-longevity record began. Sco- 
vill had paid common dividends 
$5 a share in 1851. $3 the next 
year. $5 in 1853 and $3.75 in 1854. 
No disbursements were made in 
1855. however. or the dividend 
record would be even longer. 

$153.50 a Share 

The smallest dividend paid in 
any year the past century was 50 
cents in 1938 when, as now. par 
value was $25. The largest pay- 
ments were $153.50 a share in 
1917 and S111 in 1916. when there 
were outstanding only 50.000 $100- 
par value shares. At the close of the 
third 1954 quarter. outstanding 
shares numbered 1,233,191. Pay- 
ments in each of the past four 
years have been $2 a share. 

The oldest and largest industrial 
concern in Waterbury. Conn.. 
Scovill employs 15 per cent of 
that area’s work force. and _ its 
annual tax bill of over $1.000.000 
is the city’s largest. 
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How to work successfully with a stockbroker 


[ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEWS WITH SHARE OWNERS] 


SEYMOUR KREISEL, Attorney, Bronx, N.Y. 
Select a broker worthy of your confidence. It’s 
wise to deal with “registered representatives” 
in firms that are members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Be frank about your aims and 
finances, so their counsel can be based on knowl- 
edge of your needs. 

E. W. MACOY, Consultant, Old Greenwich, Conn. 
It makes sense to check the stock you'd like to 
buy with a member firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Their advice is not based on hunch, 
but on past experience and oftentimes on day- 
to-day research into immediate business condi- 
tions. Work with your broker, not against him. 
ROBERT W. LIKINS, Hlec. Eng., Alameda, Calif. 
Don't for goodness’ sake, try to high-pressure 
a broker to find you sudden stock profits. Repu- 
table brokers won't high-pressure you. They 
know, and you know America’s leading com- 
panies don’t balloon overnight. Better to seek 
sound companies that have proven their ability 
to weather storms. 


In this growing America are over 400,000 corporations, a stagger- 
ing number. 

But the stocks of only about 1,100 of the largest of these are bought 
and sold on the New York Stock Exchange. Here you find the best- 
known and the most widely owned companies. From them come about 
half of all the dividends paid to America’s stockholders. 

When you call on a member firm of the New York Stock Exchange, 
you find more than a place to buy or sell stock. You find experienced 
and friendly brokers with specialized information on companies that 
represent the top layer of American business. 

Whether you are buying or selling or merely seeking information, 
the registered representatives of member firms will be glad to discuss 
your plans with you. 


OWN YOUR SHARE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Members and Member Firms of the NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 








